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Those Who Give, Receive 


In refugee resettlement and integration, the churches, acting as cor- 
porate sponsors and entities, have rendered an ecumenical service and 
exercised a distinctive function. As churches resettled refugees they 
gave of their substance. And as they reached out to strangers they 
received in turn. In the words of a pastor, the resettlement of refu- 
gees “was the greatest thing that had happened to our congregation 
in the past fifteen years.” 4 Refugee resettlement and integration 
under church auspices has produced many lasting friendships. It has 
permitted and encouraged people to meet, to understand, and to respect 
one another. . . . § The churches provided housing, secured employ- 
ment, and offered fellowship. All three are important prerequisites. 
However, to satisfy his needs, the newcomer must find his own place 
in the American labor market. Indeed the achievement of economic 
security is paramount to his survival. And in order to perform on his 
job adequately he needs to speak English. The ability to work and to 
communicate in English are the two most important elements in his 
integration. § While economic integration is essential, a man does not 
live by bread alone. . . . “The most painful wound of uprootedness is 
loneliness.” Full integration includes the conquest of loneliness. The 
newcomer himself must pursue this aim. But the sensitive quality of 
his sponsorship by the church and in the community will help him no 
end in that pursuit. § Integration is a gradual, undramatic, and subtle 
process. It demands mutual goodwill, patience, resilience, and per- 
severance. The newcomer needs to learn the validity and value of 
American ways without giving up his own identity. And the sponsor 
needs to find that balance by which he will teach and set the example 
without imposition. The seeds for successful integration are planted 
in respect for one another’s individualities SONIA GRoDKA and GER- 
HARD HENNES in Homeless No More, just published by Church World 
Service, National Council of Churches. 











Letters to the Editors 





A Critical Problem Everywhere 





Wasted Talent 

Frankly it was a red-letter day for me 
at 89, a retired minister now for many 
years. An alert student-pastor, with a 
heart for old people, asked me to preach 
for him recently one Sunday at his two 
good rural churches. He knew I had many 
dear friends among his people. I talked 
out of my experience on how younger 
people may prepare to live successfully in 
old age, and how to conquer life’s greatest 
fears. 

An alert woman, the home economics 
teacher, came to see me next morning. 
She said, “I took notes as you preached— 
notes of real value to me and my young 
people.” She even asked me if I’d make 
her a copy of the sermon. 

It set me to thinking of the tremendous 
wasted human potential in every commu- 
nity—the unused store of knowledge in 
its old people: retired ministers, teachers, 
accountants, artists, artisans. And the old 
people pining to be used, and dying before 
their time from being unused, idle, useless, 
neglected, If the church and community 
were wiser and kinder, they’d find how 
to utilize this human potential, and fill 
a great need in so doing. Some churches 
and communities do it. 

In every community I visit I find the 
aged and shut-ins neglected, lonely, pining 
for having nothing to do. Retired min- 
isters, teachers, executives, and others 
would respond and love it, if the churches 
would appoint them and send them out as 
visitors to the lonely and neglected. Some 
communities recognize and use their tal- 
ented retired people to profit in many 
lines. 

I venture a special word for the retired 
minister. To be used is to him life-giving 
and life-prolonging. In some communities 
he is in constant use in numerous capaci- 
ties. In others he pines from sheer use- 
lessness. It is exceptionally so in my own 
community, with its seminary and 750 
preachers, including faculty. An invita- 
tion to preach comes to me maybe but 
once or twice a year. No wonder my re- 
cent Sunday was a “red-letter day!” To 
be recognized as still a “real person” with 
important human potential—that means 
life to the aged and retired of whatever 
group. And especially, I dare to say, to 
the retired minister. If genuine, the pul- 
pit to him has been more than a throne; to 
preach has been his supreme delight. 

To call attention to this as a crying 
need in every church and community—to 
speak out for the lonely aged of every 
group as loud as print can say it—that has 
been in late years my sense of mission, 
and will be to my last day. 

S. L. Morcan, Sr. 
Wake Forest, N. C. 


° 
Complete File 

I have a complete file of Tur Prespy- 
TERIAN OvTLOOK since Aug. 10, 1953 (Vol. 
135, #32) except Nos 43, 44, 45, 46, 49 of 
Vol. 135. These copies are in good condi- 
tion. here is just too much good mate- 
rial—especially the Thompson lessons—to 
throw away! 

I shall be glad to send this to the first 
person requesting it in return for shipping 
charges. 
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H. B. Marrow. 
Box 326, Smithfield, N. C. 
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FOR NIXON 
JOHN NEWTON THOMAS 


I have voted Republican since 1944, 
primarily through concern over Demo- 
cratic policies calling for increasing con- 
centration of economic, financial and po- 
litical power in Washington, policies 
which are more extreme in the present 
platform and candidate than ever before. 
However worthy the social ends in view, 
the movement toward omnicompetent fed- 
eral government as the means of securing 
them jeopardizes the basic human free- 
doms and the individual initiative and 
responsibility which are essential to a 
democratic society and which belong to 
man because of God’s image in him and 
God’s love for him. Both political his- 
tory and the Christian understanding 
of sin teach us that power corrupts and 
that no central government is wise or 
righteous enough to be entrusted with 
power that is not counterbalanced by that 
in other political centers and in the 
people. The Republican Party in recent 
years and in its present platform and 
candidate is much more committed to 
maintaining a distribution of power in 
the nation. Moreover, it has developed a 
social concern which seems to me as sin- 
cere and as far-reaching as that of the 
Democrats. 

In foreign affairs I see no basic dif- 
ference between the parties and the can- 
didates. 

As for the religious issue, this is in- 

evitably injected by the Catholic dogma 
which “necessarily supposes a church 
legislating for all the faithful, passing 
judgment on state action and that 
even seeks alliance with the civil power 
to carry out the work of the Apostolate” 
(Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. 1X, p. 418). 
I do not impugn the sincerity of Mr. 
Kennedy’s avowals and independence, but 
in view of his church’s doctrine of the 
relation of church and state and of her 
practice where she is in power, I cannot 
but feel that the silence of Rome and 
the American Hierarchy at this moment 
is the most significant and eloquent voice 
in the discussion. 
DR. THOMAS is professor of systematic the- 
ology at Unicn Seminary in Virginia. He has 
been prominent in affairs of the Presbyterian 
World Alliance and in faith and order studies 
of the World Council of Churches. 





FOR KENNEDY 
ROBERT McAFEE BROWN 

My approach to political decisions js 
based on the belief that political liberal. 
ism offers greater possibilities for social 
justice than political conservatism. Dur- 
ing my own political lifetime (my first 
campaign memories are of the Hoover- 
Smith encounter in 1928) the philosophy 
of the Democratic Party has been liberal, 
while that of the Republican Party has 
been conservative. The two candidates 
impress me as faithfully representing the 
philosophies of their two parties. (Even 
though there is considerable difference 
between Senator Goldwater and Mr, 
Nixon, the latter’s “liberalism” is of too 
recent birth to convince me that there is 
genuine conviction behind it.) 

So I vote for the party first, but also 
for the man, and in Mr. Kennedy’s case 
I am confident that the party’s continued 
concern for social justice will be faith- 
fully implemented by its standard bearer. 
Mr. Kennedy will not praise the T.V.A. 
in the South and call it “creeping social- 
ism” in the North. And on the pivotal 
issue of foreign policy, I am impressed 
not only by Mr. Kennedy’s grasp of the 
problems, but also by the calibre of men 
to whom he will turn for help. Men like 
Chester Bowles, Adlai Stevenson and 
Thomas Finletter give me confidence that 
in place of the recent Republican debacles 
in the field of foreign policy we will have 
statesmanship based on solid wisdom. 

Thus I vote for Mr. Kennedy with 
enthusiasm. But I also vote against Mr. 
Nixon with enthusiasm. This, too, must 
be said if I am to give an honest account- 
ing of my political soul. I remain ap- 
palled at the thought of turning over the 
destinies of the nation to a man whom, 
try hard as I will, I cannot trust. One 
example: Mr. Nixon repeatedly empha- 
sizes that it is unpatriotic to criticize 
the government’s foreign policy. He urged 
a moratorium on criticism during the 
Quemoy crisis, the U2 crisis, and again 
a few weeks ago. His line goes that we 
must not criticize for fear of suggesting 
to our enemies that we are “divided” or 
“unsure.” I assert that this is an attack 
on the very meaning of democratic pro- 
cedures. The line is appropriate in a 
dictatorship. It is appropriate nowhere 
else. I am therefore proud of Mr. Ken- 
nedy for telling us uncomfortable things 
we do not want to hear, instead of telling 
us the “smooth things” Mr. Nixon tells 
us so smoothly. I prefer a courageous 
voice in the White House to an unctious 
one. 

DR. BROWN, formerly of Macalester College, 
is Auburn Professor of Systematic Theology, 
Union Seminary, New York. His most recent 


bock, of which he is co-author, is An Amer- 
ican Dialogue (Doubleday). He is a Democrat. 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 








e SOUTHERN BAPTIST missionaries in 
Cuba are returning to this country as a 
result of the State Department’s sugges- 
tion that dependents of American citizens 
leave the island because of the regime’s 
anti-U. S. feeling. ... e For THE FIRST 
TIME in Wisconsin, a church-related stu- 
dent center has won a court ruling against 
an attempt by city officials to establish 
the non-tax-exempt status of such institu- 
tions. The Wayland Foundation (Amer- 
ican Baptist) facility at the University of 
Wisconsin has been declared eligible for 
tax-exemption. e WITH NO PEOPLE 
working (their laundries are completely 
automatic) two Massachusetts men have 
defended themselves before the State Su- 
preme Court against the charge of work- 
ing on Sunday. Coins operate the ma- 
chines, patrons supply their own labor. 
There are no employees in the shops. The 
court has taken appeal under advise- 
ment. . . . @ THE CONGREGATIONAL 
Union in England has declined to par- 
ticipate with Methodists, Baptists and 
Presbyterians in an examination of the 
differences between their four churches 
because, they said, this would be an al- 
ternative to taking practical steps toward 
union. It is more important, they say, 
to study possible union of the three 
churches with the Church of England. 
... @ PERMISSION FOR Ambrose Reeves, 
Anglican Bishop of Johannesburg, to re- 
turn to the union of South Africa for a 
special conference called by the World 
Council of Churches has been denied by 
government officials. ... e WITH CHURCH 
CONSTRUCTION nearing a level of $100 
million a month, the September report 
showed $96 million, $7 million more than 
in September 1959. The year’s total: 
$753 million (last year: $693 million). 

. @ Directors OF THE Lutheran Hu- 
man Relations Association of America 
have endorsed the “kneel-in” movement 
as a demonstration of Negroes “belief in 
the unity of the human family, and, in 
the case of Christians, of the unity of 
all believers in Jesus Christ.”. .. e THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND has ended a 
long controversy by permitting students 
who are conscientiously opposed to mil- 
itary training to take alternative studies 
in lieu of its compulsory ROTC program. 
The studies will provide five semester 
hours of American Civiliziation courses 
beyond those normally required for a 
degree. It was ruled in 1958 that the uni- 
versity can require such military training. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH SPEAKS AT 
EDINBURGH ANNIVERSARY SERVICE 


EDINBURGH (RNS)—Queen Elizabeth 
II joined in a service of thanksgiving 
marking the 400th anniversary of the 
Scottish Reformation in St. Giles Ca- 
thedral here. The congregation numbered 
more than 2,000. 

The Queen also addressed the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland— 
the first sovereign to do so in 358 years 
—calling on all Christians to take a 
“lesson from the Reformation” and re- 
discover the insights of the Bible for the 
problems of our time. 

Prince Philip accompanied the Queen 
at the service, to which they drove in 
state from the palace of Holy Rood 
House. Hundreds of people, to watch 
the procession, thronged the precincts of 
the cathedral where once John Knox, 
leader of the Scottish Reformation, 
preached his fiery sermons. 

Normally austere, the cathedral in- 
terior shone as the brilliant pageantry of 
royalty, ecclesiastics, Scottish nobles and 
other prominent persons gathered for the 
service. 


Five Minutes 

In a speech lasting just over five min- 
utes Queen Elizabeth described the Scot- 
tish Reformation as a “distant turning 
point in the nation’s life.” She continued : 


“In spite of the bitter quarrels of the 
past and the divided religious loyalties 
which still remain with us, I believe that 
what happened at the Reformation can 
be stated in terms on which all Christians 
may agree. Holy Writ was liberated to 
the people and as a result the word of 
God was revealed again as a force to be 
reckoned with in the affairs of both pub- 
lic and private life. 

“The gospel which had long been re- 


NINE MONTHS RECORD 
SHOWS GIVING GAINS 


Through the third quarter of the cur- 
rent year (Sept. 30) Presbyterian, U. S., 
agencies reported measurably increased 
receipts in most cases, as follows: 


ANNUITIES AND RELIEF (Atlanta), $191,- 
623 (last year, same time, $195,799); 
37.6% (last year, 38.5%). 

CHRISTIAN Epucation (Richmond), 
$288,424 ($264,943); 32.4% (31.5%). 

CuUurRCH EXTENSION (Atlanta), $635,487 


($642,005); 34.8% (35%). 
GENERAL Funp (Atlanta), $475,459 
($440,681); 32.4% (33% INTERCHURCH 


AGENCIES, $9,598 ($9,018); 40.6% (38.2%). 
Wortp Missions (Nashville), $2,552,725 
($2,461,263); 56.3% (54.38%). 


vered as a record handed down from 
primitive Christianity was once more seen 
to be also a living light by which men 
ought to direct their lives and remold 
their institutions. This lesson from the 
Reformation is one that all Christians 
may surely apply to the modern world. 

“If we have faith and courage to seek 
it, we shall be shown new truth in the 
gospel of real and immediate relevance 
to our own time and we shall be given 
new insight to understand the unexam- 
pled problems which arise almost every 
day at home and abroad.” 


Tradition Is Continued 


Although none of the Queen’s prede- 
cessors on the throne has been present at 
the General Assembly since union of the 
crowns of Scotland and England in 1603, 
the tradition of royal attendance at the 
Church of Scotland’s highest court has 
been kept alive by a long succession of 
Lord High Commissioners. The last sov- 
ereign to attend the Assembly was James 
VI of Scotland in 1602, who became also 





MISSIONARY PERSONNEL 
IS INTERNATIONALIZED 


CHICAGO (RNS)—Internationalization 
of the Methodist Church’s missionary 
force around the world was made an offi- 
cial policy of the denomination by its 
Board of Missions at a meeting here. 

The board’s two divisions dealing with 
Methodist work overseas adopted a reso- 
lution to implement the policy by author- 
izing increases in the number of foreign 
missionaries sent out by Methodist bodies 
outside the United States. 

Adopting the resolution were the Di- 
vision of World Missions and the Wom- 
an’s Division of Christian Service. They 
voted to encourage Methodist and Meth- 
odist-related churches abroad to develop 
their own mission boards which will 
send out missionaries and administer 
their mission programs. The relationships 
between the sending and receiving 
churches would be direct, not involving 
the Board of Missions in this country 
except on request. 

Under the now official policy, the 
Methodist missionary force will become 
more international and interracial with 
an increase in proportion of non-Cauca- 
sian and non-American personnel. 

Several Methodist or Methodist-re- 
lated mission boards overseas already are 
sending out their own missionaries. 








James I of England the following year. 

Unlike the Church of England, which 
was established by Henry VIII, the 
Church of Scotland does not recognize 
the monarch as head of the church. De- 
spite union of the two countries’ crowns 
and Parliaments, their churches remain 
separate. 

A message from President Eisenhower 


—one of many greetings received by the 
Assembly—was read by Edward L. R. 
Elson of the National Presbyterian 
church in Washington, known as the 
President’s pastor. In it, the President 
said he welcomed “this opportunity to 
acknowledge my nation’s indebtedness to 
the spiritual and intellectual resources 
of Scotland.” 


NATION’S CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 


REACHES MARK OF 


New York (RNS) — Membership in 
churches and synagogues of this country’s 
50 states increased by 2,669,164—or 2.4 
per cent—1959 for a record total of 112,- 
226,905. 

Last year 63.4 per cent of America’s 
estimated total population of more than 
178,000,000 belonged to a church or syn- 
agogue—highest ratio of religious affilia- 
tion to the number of people in U.S. his- 
tory. In 1958 the ratio was 63 per cent 
of the population at that time. 

While the estimated American popula- 
tion increased by 1.8 per cent between 
1958 and 1959, however, church and 
synagogue membership gained only 0.4 
per cent in relation to the number of 


people. 
254 Bodies 


These and other religious statistics are 
from the 1961 Vearbook of American 
Churches, published by the National 
Council of Churches. They are based on 
reports received from 254 religious 
bodies in all the 50 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Of the 112,226,905 church and syna- 
gogue members in 1959, The Yearbook 
said that 226 Protestant groups reported 
a total of 62,543,502 communicants, as 
against a membership of 61,504,669 in 
1958 in 224 bodies. 

Among the other religious groups, Ro- 
man Catholics last year numbered 40,- 
871,302, Jews 5,500,000, Eastern Ortho- 
dox 2,807,612, and Buddhists 20,000. 

With respect to Protestant and Catholic 
church membership, The Yearbook point- 
ed out that “no precise comparison is 
possible. Most Protestant churches enu- 
merate as members persons who have at- 
tained full membership, usually at the 
age of 13. Catholics regard all baptized 
persons, including children, as members.” 

In major Protestant “family” groups, 
Baptist bodies reported the highest in- 
clusive membership figures for 1959 
20,879,220. The next five largest ‘“fam- 
ilies’ were: Methodist, 12,358,861; Lu- 
theran, 8,021,091; Presbyterian, 4,202,- 
956; Christian Churches (Disciples of 
Christ and the Churches of Christ), 
3,809,064; and Eastern Orthodox 2,807,- 
612. 

The Yearbook noted that the majority 
of Protestant communicants belong to the 
major denominations affiliated with the 
National Council of Churches—39,701,- 


4 


112,226,905 


079 in 33 bodies, including Orthodox 
and the Polish National Catholic Church. 


Sunday Schools 

Other 1959 
cluded: 

A total of 44,066,457 enrolled in Sun- 
day schools, with 230 religious bodies 
reporting, a gain of 6.9 per cent or 2,869,- 
144 over 1958. There were 286,572 such 
schools with 3,572,963 teachers and of- 
Protestants numbered 91.1 per 
cent of the total enrollment. 

Places of worship were 314,345 and 
total clergy 373,589. However only 243,- 
203 of these were in charge of local 
churches and synagogues. 

In church finances, 49 Protestants and 
Orthodox bodies received contributions 
totalling $2,352,159,290. Of these groups 
40 reported $2,263,830,599, or a per 
capita contribution of $62.25. These 
church giving figures were for 1958, in- 


directory statistics in- 


hicers. 





stead of 1959 as were the membership 
and other statistics. 

New construction of religious build- 
ings reported by 25 church bodies in 
1959 reached $358,358,112. 

The Yearbook gave no figures for the 
number of women in the ministry, but 
pointed out that according to the U. §, 
Census Bureau report of 1959 there were 
6,777 women clergy at that time—or 4.1 
per cent of the total number of clergymen 
which was then 168,419. 


RIVERSIDE CHURCH HELPS 
PROVIDE RADIO PROGRAMS 

NEW YorRK (RNS)—Riverside Radio, 
the new FM radio service of interdenom- 
inational Riverside church here, and the 
Broadcasting and Film Commission of 
the National Council of Churches are 
cooperating in the distribution of two 
widely-known NBC religious programs 
to stations outside the network. 

The programs, National Radio Pulpit 
and Art of Living, are both produced by 
the Broadcasting and Film Commission. 
They were previously broadcast only on 
NBC network stations. 

Riverside Radio will use its facilities 
to condense the programs, to add new 
opening and closing announcements, and 
to integrate musical passages. After a 
master tape is made, broadcast copies are 
duplicated and rushed to more than 20 
stations throughout the country, accord- 


ing to WRVR officials. 








WHO’S FOR WHOM? 





Many American church leaders were requested to state their preference between 
the Presidential nominees for the November 8 election. Their responses are given 


below: 


FOR KENNEDY 

LISTON POPE, dean, Yale Divinity School, 
New Haven, Conn. 

JOHN O. MELLIN, pastor, First Presbyterian 
Church, New York, N. Y. 

HUBER F. KLEMME, associate director, Coun- 


cil for Christian Social Action, United 
Church of Christ, Cleveland, Ohio. 
C. RAY DOBBINS, editor, The Cumber- 


land Presbyterian, Memphis, Tenn. 

CLINTON M. MARSH, pastor, Witherspoon 
Presbyterian Church, Indianapolis, Ind. 

H. SHAW SCATES, stated clerk, Cumberland 
Presbyterian General Assembly, Memphis, 
Tenn 

JOHN OLIVER NELSON, professor, Yale Di- 
vinity School, New Haven, Conn. 

ROBERT A. FANGMEIER, national director 
of citizenship, Disciples of Christ, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

E. T. THOMPSON, professor of church his- 
tory, Union Seminary in Virginia; Outlook 
co-editor, Richmond. 

WAYNE H. COWAN, managing 
Christianity and Crisis, New York. 

RALPH E. SMELTZER, director of peace and 
social education, Brethren Service Com- 
mission, Elgin, III. 


OTHER CANDIDATE 
HOMER A. TOMLINSON, Bishop, General 
Overseer, The Church of God, Queens 
Village, N. Y., for: Bishop Homer A. 
Tomlinson (himself) on the tickét of the 
Theocratic Party. 


editor, 


FOR NIXON 


HOWARD L. HAMILTON, UPUSA executive 
secretary, Department of Ministerial Re- 
lations, Columbus, Ohio. 

J. McDOWELL RICHARDS, president, Co- 
lumbia Seminary, Decatur, Ga. 

RUSSELL T. HITT, editor, Eternity Magazine, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

THEO. M. TAYLOR, professor, Pittsburgh 
Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CAWLEY H. STINE, Evangelical United 

Brethren official, Dayton, Ohio. 

BEN HARTLEY, editor, Presbyterian Survey, 
Richmond, Va. 

H. N. MORSE, ccnsultant, UPUSA Council 
on Theological Education, New York, N.Y. 

CLIFFORD E. BARBOUR, acting president, 
Pittsburgh Theological Seminary, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

JESSE M. BADER, general secretary, World 
Convention of Churches of Christ (Dis- 
ciples), New York. 

JOHN R. CUNNINGHAM, executive director, 
Presbyterian Foundation, Charlotte, N. C. 
ROBERT S. DENNY, associate secretary, Bap- 

tist World Alliance, Arlington, Va. 

LOUIS H. BENES, editor, The Church Her- 
ald, Reformed Church in America, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

PAUL C. ALLEN, editor, American Baptist 
Crusader Magazine, New York. 

ERWIN L. McDONALD, editor, 
Baptist, Little Rock. 


Arkansas 


(To be continued) 
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Toward Order in Worship 


Two Directories 


HE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
T in the United States and the United 
Presbyterian Church, USA, are now con- 
sidering the adoption of revised Direc- 
tories for Worship. In our last issue, 
opening sections of these two directories 
were published, illustrating the differ- 
ent approach favored by the two drafting 
committees. The directory proposed by 
the Presbyterian, U.S., committee is more 
legalistic in its approach; the one pro- 
posed by the joint committee drawn from 
both branches of the Presbyterian family 
is more theological. This week two addi- 
tional selections dealing with the Wor- 
ship of God are presented. From the 
study draft prepared by the Presbyterian, 
U.S., committee, chapters 4, 6, 7, 8 and 9. 
From the Directory of Worship being 
considered by the United Presbyterian 
Church, USA, chapter IV.—Ebtrors. 
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PART I—THE WORSHIP OF GOD 


A. THE WORSHIP OF GOD THROUGH 
WORD AND SACRAMENT 


CHAPTER 4. THE ORDERING OF 
PUBLIC WORSHIP 


204-1 The ordinances through which 
God is to be publicly worshipped by his 
people are: The singing of psalms and 
hymns, prayer, the reading of Holy Scrip- 
tures, the preaching of the gospel, the 
making of offerings, and the administra- 
tion of the Sacraments of Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper. 

204-2 There is no prescribed sequence 
for these acts of worship. The pastor, in 
consultation with the church session, has 
the responsibility for determining the or- 
der of worship. The pastor and Session 
shall in this determination be mindful of 
Scriptural guidance for worship, of the 
heritage of the Reformed Churches, of 
the needs and particular circumstances of 
the congregation, and of the provisions of 
this Directory for Worship. 

204-3. As common worship is_ the 
church’s response to God’s drawing near 
unto us, it is fitting that worship begin 
in adoring him as the great and only 
God, Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 

Aware that sin bars from full commu- 
nion, the people confess their sinfulness 
and are assured of God’s promised grace. 

The reading and hearing of the Holy 
Scriptures should be followed by the 
preaching of the Word. 

In response to the proclamation of the 
Word, it is fitting that the people express 
their dedication to God by offering them- 
selves in profession of faith, their thanks- 
givings and intercessions in prayer, their 
offerings for the purposes of the gospel, 
and their praises in song. 

Upon the occasion for the celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper or the administration 
of baptism, the order for the Sacraments 
May properly be placed following the ser- 
mon. Worship being concluded, the min- 
ister shall pronounce the blessing of God 
upon the people and dismiss them. 
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CHAPTER 6. THE PUBLIC READING 
OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURE 


206-1 The reading of the Holy Scrip- 
ture in the congregation is a part of the 
public worship of God, and should be done 
by the minister or some person properly 
invited. (318) 

206-2. The minister shall have discre- 
tion in the choice of Scripture and in the 
length of the passage read. He should 
exercise care to the end that the people 
shall hear the full message of Scripture 
over a period of time. ( (319) 


CHAPTER 7. THE SINGING OF PSALMS 
AND HYMNS AND THE MUSIC OF 
PUBLIC WORSHIP 


207-1 Christians are to praise God by 
singing psalms and hymns, publicly in the 
church, and also privately in the family. 

(320) 

207-2 Psalms and hymns are prayers 
of the congregation. The congregation 
should be informed as to the content of 
the songs of worship so that they may be 
sung with understanding. Church music 
should be subservient to the purpose of 
worship and subject to the rule that in 
worship we offer God our best gifts. (321) 

207-3. The minister has the responsi- 
bility for giving an appropriate place to 
singing of psalms and hymns in the wor- 
ship of the congregation. The Session has 
responsibility for the choir and the neces- 
sary provisions and arrangements which 
the full participation of the congregation 
in this worship requires. Choirs and mu- 
sical instruments are aids to, not substi- 
tutes for, the participation of the congre- 
gation. The minister and Session must 
exercise care that all aids to the congre- 
gational singing are appropriate for the 
worship of God. (322-324) 


CHAPTER 8. PUBLIC PRAYER 


208-1 The leadership of public prayer 
in the worship of the congregation is or- 
dinarily the duty of the minister. He may 
upon occasion invite other qualified per- 
sons to assist him in leading common 
prayers. 

208-2. Ministers are not to be confined 
to fixed forms of prayer for public wor- 
ship, yet it is the duty of the minister, 
previous to entering upon his office, to 
prepare and qualify himself for this part 
of his work, as well as for preaching. He 
should, by a thorough acquaintance with 
the Holy Scriptures, by the study of the 
best writers on prayer, by meditation, and 
by a life of communion with God, en- 
deavor to acquire the gift of prayer. More- 
over, when he is to offer prayer in public 
worship, he should compose his spirit and 
so order his thoughts that he may perform 
this duty with dignity and propriety, and 
with profit to the worshippers, lest he de- 
grade this important service by mean, ir- 
regular, slovenly, or extravagant effusions. 

(328) 

208-3 The posture of the people in pub- 

lic prayer should always be reverent. 
(329) 

208-4 Public prayer should embrace the 
following elements: adoration, confession, 
supplication, intercession, and thanksgiv- 
ings. 


208-5 The minister shall determine the 


emphasis which is to be given to these 
various elements of prayer within the 
order for public worship. He shall strive 
to express in prayer the particular needs 
of that congregation whose worship he 
leads. 

208-6 In Adoration the people are to 
adore the glory and perfection of God as 
they are made known in his works of 
creation and providence and in the clear 
and full revelation he has made in Jesus 
Christ our Lord and Savior and in the 
work of the Holy Spirit. 

In Confession the people are humbly to 
acknowledge unto God their sinfulness in 
nature and in act, and their sins both of 
omission and of commission, with a deep 
sense of the evil of all sin committed 
against God, our neighbor, and ourselves. 
They shall ask forgiveness through Jesus 
Christ. The Confession is to be concluded 
by the minister’s affirming the Assurance 
of Pardon through Jesus Christ which 
is promised us in Holy Scripture. 

In Sapplication the people are to ask 
earnestly through Jesus Christ for peace 
with God accompanied by all the fruits of 
that peace, for abundant supplies of the 
grace necessary to enable them to be obe- 
dient unto God, for support and comfort 
under trials, and for needed temporal 
blessings. 

In Intercession the people are to offer 
petition on behalf of others, for: the 
whole world of mankind; the visible 
kingdom of Christ, of his church univer- 
sal; the church or churches with which 
they are more particularly connected; the 
interest and welfare of human society in 
general, and of those communities to 
which they immediately belong; all who 
are by God invested with the civil au- 
thority; ministers of the gospel. 

In Thanksgiving the people are to offer 
gratitude and praise to God for all his 
mercies, general and particular, spiritual 
and temporal; above all, for Christ Jesus, 
his unspeakable gift, and the life eternal 
which is in him. (326) 

208-7 Because the prayer which Christ 
taught his disciples is not only a pattern 
of prayer but itself a most comprehensive 
prayer, it is most suitable that it be used 
in the public prayers of the congregation. 

(325) 


CHAPTER 9. PREACHING OF 


THE WORD 

209-1 The preaching of the Word is an 
ordinance of God for the salvation of men. 
The Minister should diligently apply him- 
self to preaching, and prove himself a 
workman who needs not to be ashamed, 
rightly handling the word of truth. (330) 

209-2. The purpose of preaching is to 
proclaim the gospel made known in the 
mighty acts of God. This gospel is su- 
premely revealed in the life, death and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ. For this 
reason the sermon must be a responsible 
proclamation of the Biblical message 
spoken to contemporary life. (331) 

209-3 Preaching requires study, medi- 
tation and prayer. Ministers should pre- 
pare their sermons with care, and not in- 
dulge themselves in loose, extemporary 
harangues, nor serve God with that which 
costs them nothing. They should keep to 
the simplicity of the gospel, and express 
themselves in language that can be under- 
stood by all. They should also proclaim 
the gospel by deed as well as words. (332) 

209-4 Public worship is normally not 
complete without the preaching of the 
Word. The sermon should not obscure the 
significance of the other elements of wor- 
ship. (333) 

209-5 No person shall be permitted to 
preach in any church without the consent 
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of the pastor or Session, unless sent by 
the presbytery. (335) 
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CHAPTER IV. 
The Ordering of Corporate Worship of God 


Section 1. For the right ordering of cor- 
porate worship the church is obliged to 
remember both that men are to stand fast 
in the liberty with which Christ has set 
them free, and that all things are to be 
done decently and in order. Public wor- 
ship thus need not follow prescribed forms, 
but careless public worship may be both 
an offense to God and a stumbling block 
to his people. 

Those responsible for the ordering of 
public worship of God should maintain 
fidelity to the aspects of public worship 
which are seen in Scripture and in the 
New Testament church; maintain recep- 
tiveness to the historic experience of 
Christendom, appropriating for their own 
such elements from the past as have been 
found consistent with the right showing 
forth of the gospel; and in the light of 
these resources of Scripture and ecumeni- 
cal experience, endeavor to serve the needs 
and situation of their own worshiping com- 
munity. 

Section 2. In all Christian worship, at- 
tention must be centered upon God, whose 
Word was made flesh in Jesus Christ. Men 
worship God when they respond in obe- 
dience to his Word, singing forth his 
praise, praying to him, and sharing in the 
sacraments which God has provided. Wor- 
shipers will draw strength from their 
encounter with the living God and will 
give themselves in loving service to their 
fellow men. 

Section 3. Since God has redeemed a 
people, and called individuals into the fel- 
lowship of that people, the service of wor- 
ship is to be the people’s service. They 
will not be spectators watching what oth- 
ers do, but participants who, together with 
the pastor, are engaged in a joint ministry 
of corporate worship. Such materials 
should be furnished as are necessary to 
their full participation in the service, so 
that they may jointly offer to God praises, 
hymns, prayers, and responses. 

At times a member of the congregation 
may be asked to assist in the conduct of 
worship, thus bearing witness that leader- 
ship in public worship is delegated as a 
principle of order by the church and is 
not the exclusive privilege of those set 
apart by ordination. 

At appropriate times in the service all 
present are to pray together. Certain 
prayers, particularly those offered by all 
the people, may be drawn from Scripture 
and the liturgical heritage of Christen- 
dom, and made the people’s own. The 
leader of worship may bid the people pray 
in litanies, in responses, and in silent 
prayer. It is also fitting that special 
prayers be offered relating to the specific 
and urgent needs of individual persons, 
the congregation, and the world. At the 
conclusion of such prayers as are spoken 
only by the leader of worship, the people’s 
response is a spoken “Amen,” as an affir- 
mation that such prayers are their own, 
to which they give common assent before 
God. 

God has provided that men may give 
glory to him in the corporate singing of 
hymns and psalms. The true choir for 
such singing is the entire congregation. 
Where there is an auxiliary choir the 
members thereof should be drawn as far 
as practicable from the congregation itself. 
When the choir sings alone it is represent- 
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ing the congregation, just as on occasion 
the minister may pray alone, representing 
the congregation. The main function of 
the choir, however, is to act as a part of 
the congregation, offering its special gifts 
to God so that the full congregation may 
sing more faithfully and share more fully 
in the service. 

Where there is a choir director, al- 
though he will bring to his task special 
gifts of competence and training, he will 
consult with the minister, who, represent- 
ing the authority of the session, is respon- 
sible for the direction and leading of the 
service. Hymns and other music should 
center not upon the worshiper but upon 
him who is worshiped. 

Section 4. Although the fullness of the 
gospel should be expressed in every serv- 
ice of the Word, some special seasons 
which are appropriate for observance in 
the public worship of God are: the season 
of Advent, wherein the church remembers 
the coming of Christ and looks forward to 
his coming again; Christmas, wherein the 
incarnation is celebrated in the festival of 
the birth of Christ; the season of Epiph- 
any, wherein God’s gift of himself to 
all men is revealed; the season of Lent 
culminating in Holy Week, wherein the 
church, in joy and sorrow, proclaims, re- 
members, and responds to the atoning 
death of Christ; Easter, wherein the resur- 
rection of Christ from the dead is cele- 
brated; Ascension, wherein the church 
affirms that Jesus Christ is Lord of all 
times and of all places; and Pentecost, 
wherein Christians rejoice in the gift of 
the Holy Spirit to the church. 

It is proper that other days and seasons 
which are celebrated by other parts of the 
universal church should be observed, pro- 
vided only that their basis and celebra- 
tion are kept in conformity with the re- 
formed faith as based upon the Scriptures. 

It is also fitting that congregations cel- 
ebrate such other days as recall the heri- 
tage of the reformed church, proclaim its 
mission, and forward its work; and such 
days as recognize the civic responsibilities 
of the people. 

Section 5. As the people assemble for 
worship it is fitting for them to recall 
that worship is the giving of glory to the 
Word made flesh in Jesus Christ. After 
they are gathered together, Scripture ap- 
propriate to this conviction may be read, 
and the people may join in singing a 
psalm or hymn designed to praise God 
in Jesus Christ. 

Since God is the God of holy and re- 
deeming love, who in Jesus Christ has 
condemned sin by conquering its power, 
men may dare to approach him in con- 
fidence and repentance, confessing their 
sin, asking for forgiveness and the gift 
of newness of life, and making ready to 
receive by faith that which they have 
asked. It is appropriate that a confession 
of sin be made by all the people together, 
and that occasion be provided within the 
prayer for confession both of individual 
and corporate sins. 

Following the confession of sin the min- 
ister should then declare to the people the 
assurance of their forgiveness in Christ. 
He will do so not as one whose words 
procure forgiveness, but one who declares 
to all assembled the reality of the divine 
mercy. 

In the people’s response of thanksgiv- 
ing, their gratitude to God for the gift 
of his forgiveness may be expressed by 
the reading or singing of a psalm, a hymn, 
or an anthem, or by a corporate prayer 
of thanksgiving. 

Section 6. Public worship will always 
include the reading and hearing.of the 
written Word of God. Since Scripture is 


the record of God’s mighty acts in making 
himself known to men, and is also a meang 
by which, through the power of the Holy 
Spirit, God makes himself known to men 
today, the reading of the Scripture may 
be preceded by a prayer for illumination, 
The leader of worship may pray to God 
that as the Holy Spirit empowered those 
who wrote the words of Scripture, he may 
also empower those present to hear them 
aright. 

It is appropriate that there be reading 
from both Old and New Testaments, that 
all present may understand the Old Tes- 
tament as the preparation for the New 
and the New Testament as the fulfillment 
of the Old, to the end that the unity and 
completeness of God’s revelation to his 
people may continually be set forth in 
their midst. It is appropriate also that 
the readings follow, with such latitude as 
may be proper in varying situations, a 
set order or lectionary designed to assure 
that the fullness of God’s Word be de- 
clared. 

Section 7. After the Scripture has been 
read, its message is to be proclaimed and 
expounded to the people. The preacher 
is the instrument through whom the Word 
of God incarnate in Jesus Christ, and 
witnessed to in all of Scripture, may be 
heard in faith as the living Word of God 
in the life of the church and in the lives 
of all present. The preacher is called 
upon to relate the eternal gospel of the 
living God set forth in Scripture to the 
life of the particular congregation. 

To signify this close relationship be- 
tween the written and preached Word, it 
is appropriate that the sermon, based on 
one of the lessons, follow upon the reading 
of Scripture. 

Section 8. The people are called upon 
to make response to all that God has done 
for them. They may do so throughout the 
service by their hymns and prayers, and 
by confessing their faith, using the words 
of a creed of the church. 

During the service, the people may offer 
their gifts unto God in response to his 
great gift to them. The offering is to be 
understood not only as their tangible ex- 
pression of concern for the work and ex- 
tension of Christ’s church, but also as a 
symbolic offering of themselves in his 
service, to be faithful stewards and serv- 
ants in the doing of his will. The offering 
may be brought forward and placed rever- 
ently upon the Lord’s Table. 

In addition an invitation may be given 
for response to the gospel by any who 
are ready to renew their obedience to 
Christ or to make profession of faith and 
to unite with the church. 

At a suitable time in the service, it is 
fitting that prayers be offered for the 
needs of the congregation and its mem- 
bers, for the civic community, for the 
whole state of Christ’s church, and for 
such other concerns as may properly be 
commended to God, concluding with the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

Section 9. The sacraments are integral 
to the full ordering of public worship. 
They may be fittingly observed any Lord’s 
Day at a point in the service following 
the proclamation of the Word. 

Section 10. The people having come to 
praise God, they may depart with the 
singing of a psalm or hymn of praise, the 
minister pronouncing a benediction in the 
words of Holy Scripture. 

Section 11. Announcements designed to 
acquaint the people with the common life 
of the congregation and with the whole 
mission of the church universal have a 
place in public worship. Irrelevant, tri- 
fling, and excessive announcements must 
be avoided. 
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Billy Graham in Berlin 


The Tent on the Frontier 


BERLIN—At the end of September tens 
of thousands of people from East and 
West Berlin streamed into the largest tent 
ever pitched in West Berlin, just 300 
yards from the frontier of the divided 
city. They went to hear Billy Graham, 
American evangelist. He had already 
held successful week-long meetings in 
Essen and Hamburg. Here in Berlin the 
evangelistic “crusade” became the center 
of a political dispute. 

Authorities in East Berlin soon raised 
objections to the crowds which crossed 
the frontier to hear him. “For the sake 
of maintaining order and security” they 
demanded that the tent be removed from 
the Platz der Republik, and described 
the Graham campaign as a provocation 
for which the authorities in West Berlin 
would have to bear the consequences. 


Support of Authorities 

In West Berlin, however, the authori- 
ties indicated that they had no intention 
of yielding to such demands. “Billy 
Graham can preach in Berlin as often 
as he likes, and as long as he likes,” 
they replied. “If a lot of people from 
East Berlin come to hear him and that 
makes the Communists nervous, that is 
their own affair. The monstrous fact 
that they describe a religious meeting as 
a ‘provocation’ shows that the Commu- 
nists in East Berlin describe everything 
as a ‘provocation’ which is an expression 
of freedom and humanity.” 

The Communist authorities also tried 
in another way to prevent the people of 
East Berlin from attending the meetings. 
They established strict controls and 
closed the gates over the frontiers. The 
methods they employed caused the Prot- 
estant church leaders of Berlin-Bran- 
denburg to send a telegram of protest 
to Otto Grotewohl, president of the DDR. 
The church leaders accuse the members 
of the East German police of name-call- 
ing and of “mocking at Christian citizens 
on account of their Christian faith” and 
of blaspheming against God and against 
Jesus in a way “which has never been 
heard in Germany except under the Nazi 
regime.” The controversy in the East 
German press grew more heated and cul- 
minated in the statement in the East Ber- 
lin paper Neue Zeit that the church lead- 
ers in Berlin were supporting Graham’s 
“anti-Communist campaigns” under the 
camouflage of religion. 


The Press 


Most of the press of Western Germany 
and West Berlin wrote approvingly of 
Billy Graham’s campaign. Die Welt, 
published in Hamburg, commented: 
“Billy Graham, this clever, modern man 
who belongs to the age of the ‘Sputniks’ 
and ‘Luniks,’ doesn’t say much. He is 
not an innovator, a ranter, a ‘Mr. Know- 
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all.’ He does not make polemical state- 
ments about the churches, the confessions 
or the sects. He simply describes afresh 
the essentials of the Christian faith in 
simple words and phrases which every- 
one understands. Hard, terse and clear, 
he is like ‘God’s machine gun.’ His mes- 
sage attacks point-blank like a weapon.” 


Bishop Otto Dibelius of Berlin-Bran- 
denburg was away on holiday during the 
campaign, but he sent a message of greet- 
ing to Billy Graham, whom he had met 
in Germany and in America, welcoming 
him as the bearer of the pure message 
of the New Testament. “It does us all 
good to hear this message again,” wrote 
Bishop Dibelius, “in the way that you 
give it: forcefully, concentrating on the 
essentials, and demanding that decision 
without which no one can be a Chris- 
tian.” (EPS, Geneva) 





ANY QUESTIONS? 


Questions are answered here by persons 
serving on a radio-telephone panel: Most 
questions are submitted by telephone; some 
by mail (to The Outlook). Answers are re- 
corded and then submitted for amendment 
or revision. Participants here are: Douglas 
C. Chase, First church, Lexington, Va., and 
the mcderator is The Outlook’s editor. 


FAILURE IN THE CONGO? 


The Congo has been very much in 
the news lately. Has the Presbyterian 
mission to the Congo failed? If not, 
why? 


CuasE: I don’t believe it has failed. 
However, I don’t believe it has been per- 
fect. I think in trying to decide whether 
you have accomplished, or you have suc- 
ceeded or failed in anything, you have 
to have in mind exactly what you are 
trying to accomplish. What was the pur- 
pose of your action? I think, to put it in 
broad terms, and this is necessary, the 
purpose of the mission to the Congo was 
primarily one, and that was to commu- 
nicate the gospel of the Good News, the 
love of God in Jesus Christ to these peo- 
ple. Now, with this purpose before us 
as a church, I believe everyone realizes 
that by ourselves we could not do this 
completely or perfectly even with the help 
of the Holy Spirit. We are human beings 
afd as such are not perfect. Just because 
we are members of the church, because 
this is a mission of the church, doesn’t 
mean that it is perfect. I believe we have 
fulfilled partially the purpose for which 
we set out, and that was to communicate 
the gospel. When you see our mission- 
aries leaving, it is easy to conclude that 
we have failed. But we cannot measure 
the effectiveness of our work by the pres- 
ence or absence of missionaries in the 
Congo. Our primary purpose was to 
communicate the good news that God was 
in Christ. This we have done and as a 
result there is a national church in the 
Congo. You can remove all of the Amer- 
icans, you can remove all of the Ameri- 
can missionaries, but you still have the 
Congolese Christians, and these people 
are there witnessing to their faith in the 
midst of this trial and temptation. I 
feel the question asked is really, is God’s 
will being accomplished or is it not? In 


my mind I am coming more and more to 
the conviction that God is sovereign in 
history. In Africa it may mean the throw- 
ing out of the white people, it may mean 
the loss of prestige on the part of the 
West, but I still believe that through the 
missionary activities of Christians all 
over the world, God has planted his 
Spirit in the midst of these Congolese 
and that his will will be done. In that 
sense I believe we have not failed. In 
that sense I believe we have been used 
in the accomplishment of God’s purpose. 


WHY NO CONGO ICU? 


MopeErator: A questioner mentions the 
International Christian University in Ja- 
pan which American Christians have 
helped to establish. She wants to know 
if there is, or could be, a similar venture 
in Africa. 

CHASE: I can’t answer whether there 
will be or not, but from my viewpoint I 
believe that here again in view of the 
tempo of the times and the direction 
which history is taking, if there is going 
to be a Christian university in the Congo, 
it ought not to be an American Christian 
university, but it ought to be a Christian 
university which is supported and asked 
for by the people of the Congo. One thing 
emerging people resent is for outsiders 
to come in, give them things and put an 
American tag on them. 

MoperaTor: In the case of Japan, 
our people went at the request of the 
Japanese. But we should recognize a 
great difference between Japan and Afri- 
ca in the degree of literacy. Japan is 
almost 100% literate and the Congo is 
near the bottom of the list. When the new 
government in the Congo was initiated 
our best information was that there were 
something like 28 college graduates in 
the entire Congo. Much of the educa- 
tional problem there for our missionaries 
is in terms of elementary and high 
schools, so a university would seem to be 
some distance away. 

CuAsE: I think we have to let them 
set the pace and indicate what they think 
they need, and we have to work as an 
elder brother, but a brother that is being 
led by the younger. 
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EDITORIAL 


Education (!) for Africans 

The current Going-to-College Hand- 
book (Vol. 15) reveals that despite As- 
sembly and other declarations, 35 U. S. 
and UPUSA Presbyterian schools and 
colleges have no Negroes enrolled in their 
student bodies. Approximately 35 others 
have from one to 25, with most of them 
boasting 1-5. Meanwhile, ponder these 
quotations from a dispatch in The Sun- 
day Mail (Salisbury, Southern Rhode- 
sia): 

“When the Nigerian Minister of Fi- 
nance, Mr. C. F. O. Eboh, visited Prague 
recently, he used several Czech expres- 
sions during a radio interview. 

“‘Do not be surprised,’ said the com- 
mentator. ‘Mr. Eboh studied here. - 
Mr. Eboh responded by declaring that 
‘Czechoslovakia is a sincere promoter of 
African independence and its economic 
help is entirely unselfish.’ 

“In 1958, another Nigerian, Mr. An Ajao 
of Lagos, described his training in East 
Germany. ‘Russia is recruiting students 
like mad,’ he said. Seventeen Nigerians 
were being trained as a ‘Shadow Cabinet.’ 
They were paid 38 pounds a month, took 
part in regular political discussion groups, 
and were taught economics, jungle war- 
fare, and how to manage weapons. 

“Last February, Mr. Khrushchev an- 
nounced the foundation of a ‘People’s 
Friendship University’ in Moscow for stu- 
dents from Africa, Asia, and Latin Amer- 
ica. Instruction and journey free. He ex- 
pected 500 students this year and up to 
4,000 soon. ... 

“Only the Kremlin knows how many 
Red-tinged graduates are being sent back 
to Africa each year. ... 

“The totals may not be very high yet, 
but they are significant when you realize 
that the Congo, an area almost as large 
as Europe, was producing fewer than 300 
educated Africans a year and in the whole 
of Kenya there are barely 500 graduates 
or their equivalent. ... 

“The Russians have a single object: to 
capture the African minds. In pursuit of 
this they are lavish with money, effort, 
advice... .” 














So far, we have been slow to do the 
right thing for the right motive. Now we 
are being pushed to do it on the basis of 
our own self-preservation. 
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Our Canadian Friends 


Once more the United Church of Can- 
ada has put all of us in its debt through 
the publication of the annual report 
(1960) of the Board of Evangelism and 


Social Service. Called Witness to the 
Light, the Challenge of the Space Age,* 
the volume follows the pattern of former 
years, offering significant addresses by 
stimulating thinkers, along with reports 
and statements of the board (capital 
punishment, healing, temperance, modern 
industrial relations). Then come signif- 
icant sections on Evangelism, Moral Is- 
sues, Human Relations and Economic 
Affairs, the Church and International 
Affairs. In each of these major groupings 
are stimulating and thought-provoking 
discussions by some of the leading 
churchmen of our time. 

The Canadian church’s | significant 
document, Life and Death, a Study of 
the Christian Hope (126 pp. 50¢; 3 for 
$1) has also stimulated widespread and 
fruitful discussion. It is now in its third 
printing. 

*Literature Distribution Center, 299 
Queen St., W., Toronto 2-B, Ontario, 251 
pp., 50¢, paper. 


@ Editorial summons to all jurists 


GUEST EDITORS 
Student Needs 


In my experience with college and 
seminary students I find that their great- 
est need is to become free enough from 
rigidity and mature enough so that they 
can become creative. I suspect that over- 
insistence upon theological conformity 
and fear of standing up against the group 
ethos are psychogenetic. One who feels 
lost has got to hold on for dear life. This 
gives him some sense of belonging if 
not peace, some space if it’s only in the 
head. But this doesn’t free him. He can- 
not put out his best in his studies; some- 
times he’s afraid to take a real look at 
alternatives. Immobilized, such a student 
clings to patterns that have at least 
brought him this far. It would be shat- 
tering for his system if he were to reach 
out for intellectual and emotional in- 
tegrity. He might have to stand alone; 
and subconsciously he knows that his 
psychological stance is wobbly. Held up 
by crutches, he is deathly afraid of free- 
dom. Only the emotionally strong can 
afford to fall—Gorpon E. JACKSON in 
Religious Education, Sept.-Oct., 1960. 





New Jersey Judge Draws 
Congregation to Reunion 


ATLANTIC City, N.J. (RNs)—A “ser- 
mon” by a New Jersey Superior Court 
judge patched up a dispute between two 
factions of a church congregation at Miz- 
pah, a farming community 25 miles from 
this resort. 

The dispute arose over $5,000 in in- 
surance money that was owing to the 
Negro congregation of Mount Olive Bap- 
tist Church after a fire destroyed the edi- 
fice in April, 1959. 

Followers of William Moore, the min- 
ister, and another group led by Deacoh 
W. L. Downs each claimed the money 
and wanted to go his own way. Their 
dispute was to have gone on trial before 
Judge John B. Wick in the Chancery 
Division of the New Jersey State Su- 
perior Court. 

Judge Wick, however, first called the 
opposing counsels into his chambers and 
told them he was primarily interested in 
healing the breach and having the money 
used to rebuild the church. Both attor- 
neys agreed to go along with the judge. 
Sermon from the Bench 

Donning his judicial Judge 
Wick then proceeded to deliver a “ser- 
mon” from the bench. 

“The court is very much interested in 
re-establishing the church,” he said. 
“Both groups helped build it, and the 
land was contributed with the restriction 
that it be used only for religious pur- 


robes, 


” 


pOSGS.. «+e 

| Urging the groups to submerge their 
differences and “resume as a whole con- 
gregation,’ he reminded them that “in 
a law suit somebody wins and somebody 
loses.” 

“This church should be rebuilt,” the 
judge contined. “This is not a personal 
thing. I’m sure that in your hearts there 
must be enough feeling to do it.” 

Noting that many members of both 
factions were nodding in agreement, the 
court suggested that they meet with the 
lawyers and try to settle their differences, 
noting that if the case were dismissed 
they “could walk out of here friends.” 


Attorneys Continued 

Judge Wick returned to his chambers 
and the attorneys continued the sermon 
on the need for unity in a religious cause. 

After an hour of discussion, the oppos- 
ing factions agreed to hold a reorganiza- 
tion meeting at which they would adopt 
a constitution and by-laws to incorporate 
the group. They also agreed to determine 
all future decisions by majority vote, 
including the selection of a minister and 
other officers. No such organization ex- 
isted previously. 

“You make me very happy,” Judge 
Wick said after returning to the bench. 
“T thank you sincerely for re-establishing 
your church. Thank you very much.” 
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Books That Have Influenced Me (4) 


— IN COLLEGE 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“Gold, wealth of rubies, jewels rare— 
such as wise words.’’—Proverbs 20:15, 
Moffatt. 

HE TRULY embarrassing feature of 

talking about books that have influ- 
enced me, is that the list is not altogether 
respectable. That is to say, if I were 
asked to make up a list of the Great 
Books of the World, it would contain few 
of the books that have influenced me. 
Some of the classics I never read, some 
(Den Quixote, War and Peace, for in- 
stance) I found unspeakably dull, some 
were interesting enough but did not de- 
flect the course of life in a notable way. 
Indeed, I have to leave out of considera- 
tion a good many books which gave me 
delight in the reading, some of which I 
reread many times, such as Tale of Two 
Cities and Lost Horizon and the Screw- 
tape Letters. 

But the books that influence a man are 
not, after all, chiefly those that he enjoys, 
for the enjoyment may be the pleasure of 
seeing his own thought in print, better 
expressed than he could have expressed 
them. An influential book, as I mean 
it here, is a book that opens up new ideas, 
new dimensions, new worlds; a book 
which was not only a memorable experi- 
ence while it lasted, but one which left an 
imprint, turned the rudder of life just 
a little. Of enjoyable books, (however 
lofty the enjoyment) the reader can often 
not recall just when they were read; but 
influential books are such that in retro- 
spect the reader can always use them for 
dating events: “That was before (or 
after) I read so-and-so.” 


NE PARTICULAR BOOK, read 

first during a college vacation, and 
later illumined by a professor of English, 
certainly belongs in my personal list of 
memorables: Sartor Resartus, by Thom- 
as Carlyle. Nobody reads that book now- 
adays, at least not where I have noticed. 
Indeed nowadays there seem to be few 
college graduates who can even recognize 
that the title is Latin or tell what it 
means. It is not a recommendable book 
in general; Carlyle chose to write it in a 
style imitating German so well that it 
sounds (as he intended it should) like a 
translation from that language. (It was 
his idea of being funny.) It purports to 
be all about the life and opinions of a 
Herr Professor Teufelsdroeckh, of the 
village of Weissenichtwo [Don’t-know- 
Where!|. The fascinating feature of the 
book is not the life but the opinions of 
this wonderfully invented character Teu- 
feldsdroeckh. He is, and he is not, Car- 
lyle himself. The device enables Carlyle 
to carry on a dialogue, Herr T. supply- 
ing the speeches and Mr. C. putting in 
the footnotes. Here is “dialectic,” truth 
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in counterpoint if you like, long before 
Kierkegaard was widely heard of. Here 
are philosophy, ethics, religion, and the 
“barnyard science” of commensense, all 
tumbling around in the amusing kalei- 
doscope of the fictional Mr. Teufels- 
droeckh’s mind, and commented on, 
pretty sharply and not always favorably, 
by “editor” Carlyle. At certain high 
points editor and professor blend into a 
magnificence such as few writers even 
attempt. 


HE INFLUENTIAL FEATURE of 

this tremendous book, for me, was 
that it gave me a slant toward pantheism 
which I retained for some years. I came 
to believe that on that basis one could 
best explain prayer, providence, mir- 
acle, and the problem of evil. How I 
came out of it (before I started studying 
for the ministry), and why, are another 
story. If someone should now ask me 
why I should pay even the tribute of 
notice to a book that led me into a basic 
error, I would say two things. One is 
that having fallen under the spell of this 
noble heresy (for some heresies are noble, 
some ignoble), it has been easier to ap- 
preciate the much-neglected orthodox doc- 
trine of Immanence, to which the “ortho- 
dox” pay only lip-tribute and which the 
“neo-orthodox” grossly misunderstand 
and abhor. The other thing is to point 
out that all the wrestlings with great 
doubts are done by theists, not pantheists. 
The pantheist, whatever his theoretical 
shortcomings, lives in a universe in which 
there simply is no room for doubts. “Be 
still, and know...” is his great assur- 
ance. Now the real world is not what 
the pantheist thinks it is. As men so 
different as Nietzsche and Calvin have 
been bold to say, this world is question- 
able and terrible, as well as beautiful and 
clear. So the theist, living close by the 
abyss, struggles with doubts as the pan- 
theist does not, living as he does in a 
world where only Good seems real. It is 
something to be grateful for, that even 
though for only a few years, one lived 
in a world where everything, everything, 
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assured one of God, a world where doubt 
could not even be. 


fae dyer soe a very different sort of 
book, also dawned on me in the col- 
lege years: the writings of Gilbert K. 
Chesterton. He was the C. S. Lewis of 
my generation. A very clever and very 
orthodox writer, his style was gorgeous 
and fascinating, and his ideas were often 
expressed in paradox, well-spiced with 
a rollicking kind of humor. He was an 
Episcopalian when he set out to write, 
but became a Roman Catholic before he 
was through. (Taught at Notre Dame for 
a while in later life.) If my mental 
autobiography had one chapter entitled, 
“Once a Pantheist” it would have another 
named, “Almost a Roman Catholic,” and 
that chapter would have something to 
say about Chesterton. He was at his best 
in his short essays, though his poems 
were out of this world and as a writer of 
fiction with profound Christian over- 
tones he is unsurpassed. 

The book of his for me was Orthodoxy, 
a book which demonstrated once and for 
all, so far as I was concerned, that gen- 
uine main-line orthodoxy is not dull but 
only when seen through the clouded win- 
dows of prosaic minds. What really stuck 
with me from Chesterton, however, was 
his favorite theme of the freedom of the 
will. Just as, in an age when all nature 
seemed a terrifying jungle of unpredic- 
table and irrational forces, the Christian 
church had to teach about the almighty 
Lord of Law, so in this present age when 
science and philosophy combine to tell 
man he is not free, the church of God 
must reveal to man the truth of his free- 
dom. 

If a generation ago Chesterton was a 
voice in a wilderness, today the wilder- 
ness may be denser but the voices are not 
now so few. 

a oe 
REPENTANCE and conversion and 
spiritual renewal are still the most in- 
dispensable words of our time.—SAMUEL 
McCrea CAVERT. 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Presbyterian and Methodists in Ar- 
kansas have combined efforts in sponsor- 
ing an organization known as the Ar- 
kansas College Student Christian Feder- 





ation. Other denominations may join 
later. Adult leaders from both denom- 
inations form a_ policymaking board 


while a college student council is respon- 
sible for planning and implementing the 
student program with help and guidance 
from the project’s director. 

* * * 

At Mary Batpwin College (Va.) the 
Lyda Bunker Hunt dining hall is ex- 
pected to be completed by mid-term, pro- 
viding for a student body of 600. In the 
spring a new 134-student dormitory is 
scheduled for completion. The college has 
enrolled a record 393 students for this 


term. 
* * * 


The board of directors of LOUISVILLE 
Presbyterian Seminary has approved pre- 
liminary plans for a seminary of contem- 
porary design on its 38-acre Cherokee 
Park site. Construction is to begin next 
spring with the hope that the seminary’s 
removal can be made by September, 1962. 
The cost of the first phase of building 
is $3,957,239, of which $1,600,000 is 
yet to be raised. 

The architectural plans (see picture) 
focus on the chapel as the dominant 
symbol of the campus. Its parabolic arch 
towers 65 feet above the predominantly 
horizontal lines of other buildings. A 
grey-and-blue color scheme is to be car- 
ried out in all buildings. In addition to 
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the chapel, the academic-administration 
building, a library, a student services 
building, a men’s dormitory and an apart- 
ment building with forty-two units will 
complete the first phase. 
eo 2 
Honorary degrees conferred at a special 
convocation at WiLson College (Pa.) 
went to Elizabeth Frances Rogers, Wil- 
son professor-emeritus (Litt.D.); Jean 
Francis, vice-principal of the Plainfield, 
N.J., high school, and M. Lucetta Mowry, 
of Wellesley College and Rachel Letch- 
worth, associate principal of the West- 
town, Pa., school (L.H.D.) Andre Mau- 
rois of France was the speaker under the 
Given Foundation Distinguished Visi- 
tors’ Program, which marked the 90th 
anniversary of the opening of the college. 
. a -o 
CoLuMBIA Seminary, Decatur, Ga., 
has reported an entering class of 55 new 
students, for a total enrollment of 218. 
Also, approximately 25 wives of seminary 
students are attending classes. George 
A. Buttrick of Union Seminary, New 
York, delivered a series of lectures at the 
opening of the new term. Ministers’ 
Week at the seminary is scheduled for 
Oct. 31-Nov. 4, with the Smyth lectures 
to be delivered by Eugene A. Nida of the 
American Bible Society on “Message and 
Mission. The alumni lecturer is Presi- 
dent Wallace M. Alston of Agnes Scott 
College, on ‘The Minister and Contem- 
porary Literary Figures.” Preacher for 
the week is Donald G. Miller of Union 
Seminary in Virginia. The annual meet- 
ing of the alumni association has been 
postponed to May 2, 1961. 





ERSKINE Seminary of the Associate 
Reformed Presbyterian church in Due 
West, S. C., reports an enrollment of 47, 
of which 22 are A.R. Presbyterian stu- 
dents. M. B. Grier, Gastonia, N. C., 
pastor, was the speaker at the opening 
service. * *K 

Four new buildings were dedicated in 
a special service on the campus of 
QuEENS College, Charlotte, N. C., re- 
cently. These included Carol Hall, the 
art building, a gift of Irwin Belk, Char- 
lotte business executive; the Dana class- 
room building, erected with funds con- 
tributed by Charles A. Dana, New York 
City; the Everett Library, named in hon- 
or of H. H. Everett, chairman of the 
board of trustees, and Mrs. Everett; and 
Harris Residence Hall, named for James 
J. Harris, Charlotte business executive 
and a trustee, and Mrs. Harris. 

* * 

Union Seminary in Virginia has ex- 
panded its audio-visual program with 
the inauguration of a 16,000-watt radio 
station (an extension of its previous 
power), giving it a 100-mile radius. The 
seminary now has closed-circuit television 
in each classroom and center of worship, 
a tape recording and sound motion pic- 
ture program which enables students to 
evaluate their sermon delivery, the Reig- 
ner Recording Library, with more than 
6,000 tape recordings and at least 1,000 
films of famous sermons and religious 
drama (these are provided on loan all 
over the nation). Professor Robert W. 
Kirkpatrick, director of the program, 
hopes to expand facilities so as to make 
the department part of a live coast-to- 
coast network of educational institution 
stations. Also in the plan is to make the 
seminary the center of a remote pick-up 
transmitter system, which will extend the 
classroom program 100 miles in each 
direction. * * ok 

Assistant professor Harriet C. Prich- 
ard of PrincEToN Seminary will visit 
four Army bases in the Eastern U. S. 
during October and November, directing 
leadership training sessions for the 
Army’s Christian education program. She 
will serve as chairman of one of six teams 
in a nationwide introduction of a new 
curriculum for service Sunday schools. 

s . 8 

Executives of the National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation estimate that in 
addition to the 1,000 four-year merit 
scholarships awarded students in the final 
group, about half of the 17,000 semi- 
finalists “will share millions of dollars 
in financial aid from sources other than 
the National Merit program.” 

* * * 

Kinc College (Tenn.) has announced 
its annual competitive scholarship con- 
test with two scholarships having a max- 
imum four-year total benefit of $3,200 
each. 

LOUISVILLE SEMINARY PLAN— 
See story above. 
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Demands Are Rejected 
By Yonsei Trustees 

SEOUL, KorEA (RNS)—Striking stu- 
dents and faculty elements at Yonsei Uni- 
versity here have run into a stone wall 
of determination on the part of the 
school’s board of directors to retain ac- 
tive control of the internationally respect- 
ed Protestant mission-supported school 
(OUTLOOK, Oct. 17). 

Meeting in special session here, board 
members voted to close down the Liberal 
Arts College, largest single unit of the 
educational complex which also includes 
graduate schools of law, religion, and 
medicine in Seoul besides a junior college 
branch in the southern port of Pusan. 

Spokesmen for the board said it is 
prepared to shut down Yonsei completely, 
school by school, rather than abandon the 
institution to “mob rule.” 

Some 2,000 of the university’s 4,000 
students had been boycotting classes and 
with 60 faculty members on a sit-in 
strike, had demanded removal of Yonsei’s 
top officials on charges of “basic corrup- 
tion” and “dictatorialism.” Fifty other 
teachers reportedly resigned to disasso- 
ciate themselves from the explosive situ- 
ation. 


In another action, the 15-member 
board flatly rejected the reported resig- 
nation from its membership of George L. 
Paik, former Yonsei president and now 
chairman of Korea’s House of Councilors 
(Senate). Dr. Paik was said to have 
signed a statement of resignation under 
duress when rioting students broke into 
his home at night with demands that he 
sever all ties with the university. 

Similiar demands made on _ veteran 
Methodist missionary Charles A. Sauer, 
acting chairman of the university’s board 
of directors, ended in failure. Students 
later sent in workmen to replace windows 
that had been broken in the Sauer resi- 
dence during the night. 


Attack on Underwood 

Calling themselves the “Yonsei Uni- 
versity Committee for Campus Demo- 
cratization,” the student demonstrators 
also have demanded the resignation of 
the university’s acting president, Prof. 
Horace Underwood (Presbyterian), 
grandson of Horace Grant Underwood, a 
pioneer missionary-educator who began 
work in Korea in 1885. 

The board confirmed the administra- 
tion in its dismissal of three professors 
last August whose removal has been pro- 
tested by the striking youths. According 
to sources close to the administration, 
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two of the professors were fired because 
they were “generally known to be trouble- 
makers” and the other was dropped on 
“moral grounds.” 

Established in 1957 through a merger 
of Chosen Christian University and Sev- 
erance Union Medical College in Seoul, 
Yonsei is one of Korea’s four leading 
educational institutions. It is one of seven 
colleges and universities in the Far East 
heavily supported by 15 U.S. and Cana- 
dian mission boards. 


No Early Hope Seen 


For Korean Reunion 

SEOUL, KOREA (RNS)—Hope of early 
reunion has been abandoned by most Ko- 
rean Presbyterian leaders, it was reported 
following adjournment of the General 
Assemblies of the Presbyterian Church 
in Korea and the minority Sung Dong 
Presbyterian group here. 

Observers estimated that some 25 per 
cent of Korea’s Presbyterians are now 
associated with the Sung Dong group, 
which withdrew from the main body last 
year in opposition to ecumenical and in- 
ter-church activities. 

Efforts within the Sung Dong Assembly 
to vote affiliation with the International 
Council of Christian Churches, headed 
by Carl McIntire of Collingswood, N.J., 
were tabled however. Negotiations were 
begun looking to absorption of the Koryu 
Presbyterian Church, an earlier right- 
wing splinter group centered largely in 
the Pusan areas. 

At the Presbyterian Church in Korea 
Assembly, reports of standing commit- 
tees indicated that two years of rioting 
in church courts have plummeted denom- 
inational benevolence giving at presby- 
tery and General Assembly levels to the 
lowest ebb in the Korean Church’s his- 
tory. 

One major board (Home Missions) re- 
ported total receipts of $20 in the past 
fiscal year, while General Assembly re- 
ceipts for all causes totaled only $400 
compared with askings of $50,000 during 
the same period. 

While voicing thanks for continued 
high sacrificial giving to benevolences on 
congregational and individual levels, As- 
sembly officials expressed concern over 
the future of the overall denominational 
program. 

Abscondence with General Assembly 
agency funds by some former officials 
was cited as another factor contributing 
to the general breakdown in confidence 
beyond the local level, where giving re- 
mains at the highest average level of any 
of the “younger churches.” 


Pastor Is Secured 
From Mission Field 

Sunny Oey of Indonesia has just 
preached his first sermon as minister of 
First Presbyterian Church in Princetown, 
N.Y.—near Schenectady. 

“This is missions in reverse,” one of 
the elders of the Princetown church re- 
marked. “We couldn’t secure an Amer- 
ican minister—there’s a shortage, you 
know—so we found one in the mission 
field.” After the congregation heard Mr. 
Oey (pronounced “we’’) recently, the 
young Indonesian was called unanimous- 
ly to the pastorate of this historic church 
which was founded in 1770. 

Mr. Oey, who is twenty-seven, has had 
a varied ministry and intensive scholastic 
training. He was a missionary to Chinese 
residents on the island of Ambom, and 
was chaplain in 1958 of the Buffalo and 
Erie Council of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica. He studied at the Medical College 
of the University of Indonesia and at 
Djakarta Theological Seminary in Indo- 
nesia. He has command of ten languages. 

He was president of the student body 
at the seminary in Djakarta, and also 
served as chairman of the National Stu- 
dent Christian Movement of Indonesia 
and president of the Inter-Seminary 
Movement of that country. While in 
seminary he was a student pastor in West 
Java. Mr. Oey has been active in the 
Boy Scout movement, and still has re- 
sponsibilities as a headquarters commis- 
sioner of the National Council of Boy 
Scouts of Indonesia. 

He is of Chinese descent, the son of 
a pastor in Djakarta. His education has 
been through the Dutch and Indonesian 
languages. He speaks excellent English, 
learned to speak Japanese during the 
Japanese occupation of Indonesia, and 
also has a command of German, French, 
Hebrew, Greek, Aramaic and Latin. 

Mr. Oey came to the United States in 
1957, and has studied at McCormick 
Theological Seminary and done graduate 
work at Princeton University. 
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Jack Finegan. Laymen’s primer on God, Christ, the Church. 


#539 
BY JOHN CALVIN 


Hugh T. Kerr, ed. The heart of Calvin’s enduring ideas, 
through selections from his own writings. #536 


#500 BASIC CHRISTIAN WRITINGS, 
2d. by Stanley I. Stuber—Selections from 
27 works of 12 great thinkers 

#501 THE LIFE OF CHRIST IN POET- 
RY, Ed. by Hazel Davis Clark—145 verses 
for sermons, devotions 

#502 RELIGIOUS LIVING, by Georgia 
Harkness—Outlines procedures likely to 
lead to religious growth, 

#503 A SHORT PRIMER FOR PROT- 
ESTANTS, by James Hastings Nichols 
Explains the distinctive witness. 

#504 WHAT CHRISTIANITY SAYS 
ABOUT SEX, LOVE AND MARRIAGE, 
by Ronald H. Bainton 

#505 WORDS TO CHANGE LIVES—58 
leading clergymen abridge their most 
influential sermons 

#506 GOD AND THE DAY’S WORK, 
by Robert L. Calhoun—Survey of prob- 
lem of Christian vocation. 

#507 WHAT ARCHAEOLOGY SAYS 
ABOUT THE BIBLE, by Albert N. Wil- 
liams. Fascinating and non-technical 
#508 THE PROMISE OF PRAYER, by 
John L. Casteel—The steps needed to 
make prayer authentic 

#509 SEX AND THE CHRISTIAN LIFE, 
by Seward Hiltner—Realistic interpreta- 
tion of sex for the Christian 

#510 THE UNFOLDING DRAMA OF 
THE BIBLE, by Bernard W. Anderson 
Eight Bible Studies 

#511 WHAT THE CHRISTIAN HOPES 
FOR IN SOCIETY—Christian faith in 
the modern world, by 8 notables 

#512 THE BIBLE WHEN YOU NEED 
IT MOST, by T. Otto Nall—Scripture 
verses for crucial moments 

#513 DENOMINATIONS—How We Got 
Them, by Stanley I. Stuber—Their origins, 
beliefs and growth. 
_#514 FORTY QUESTIONS AND AN- 
SWERS ON RELIGION, by Jack Fine- 
gan. 

515 MODERN MAN LOOKS AT THE 
BIBLE, by William Neil. The Bible as 
source of history and truth 

#516 RELIGION AND HEALTH, Fd. by 
Simon Doniger—7 doctors and theologians 
explain how faith heals. 

#517 TEN MAKERS OF MODERN 
PROTESTANT THOUGHT, Ed. by 
George L. Hunt. 

_#518 MIRACLES: a preliminary study, 
by C. S. Lewis—The reality and credi- 
bility of miracles 
_#519 MIXING RELIGION AND POLI- 
TICS, by William Muehl—The Christian 
reasons for social responsibility. 

#520 ROMANCE IN CHRISTIAN MAR- 
RIAGE, by W. Clark Elizey. Romantic 
love vs. Christian love 

#521 WHAT DIVIDES PROTESTANTS 
TODAY, by Hugh T. Kerr—The issues 
that separate us 
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FACING 


MY SIN 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for November 6, 1960 


Psalms 32, 51. 


According to rabbinic tradition, Psalm 
32 records ‘“‘David’s experience in the 
dark time when for a whole year he lived 
impenitent after his great sin” and then 
found peace through confession. Modern 
scholars assign the Psalm to a later date, 
but there can be no doubt but that it de- 
scribes some such experience as that 
David underwent; and not the experience 
of David only, the experience of many 
a penitent through the years. As Alexan- 
der MacLaren has written: 

“Whoever was the singer, his song 
goes deep down to permanent realities in 
conscience and in men’s relations to God, 
and therefore is not for an age, but for 
all time. Across the dim waste of years, 
we hear this man speaking our sins, our 
penitence, our joy; and the antique words 
are as fresh, and fit as close to our experi- 
ences, as if they had been welled up from 
a living heart today.” 


In the Psalm we find five movements: 


I. The Blessedness of Forgiveness 

The Psalm begins with a note of bless- 
edness. To be blessed means to be happy. 
But the happiness is not the transient 
emotion that the word ordinarily con- 
notes. It refers rather to a state of in- 
ward peace, of enduring joy. 

“Blessed is he who...” what? We 
all need to know, for blessedness is what 
we all long for. Psalm 1 gives us a part 
of the answer: “Blessed is the man who 
walks not in the counsel of the wicked.” 
But what of the man who has walked in 
the counsel of the wicked, and who is 
there among us who at one time or an- 
other has not? Can he too find the hap- 
piness which he seems to have lost? 
Psalm 32 provides the answer: “Blessed 
is he whose trangression is forgiven.” 

In these opening verses of the Psalm 
there are four words used for wrongdo- 
ing: trangression, sin, iniquity and de- 
ceit. The first word, trangression, implies 
wilful disobedience to a divine com- 
mand; the second word, sin, suggests the 
missing of a mark “what is in regard 
to God rebellion is in regard to myself 
missing the way’”—the goal of what man 
is and ought to achieve. The third word, 
“iniquity,” refers here to the guilt in- 
curred by one’s deviation from the right. 
The fourth word, “deceit,” suggests in 
this connection self-deception, “the means 
by which one tries to excuse or palliate 
his offenses and so to evade the obliga- 
tion to clear oneself of guilt.” Actually, 
these are four aspects of every sin—re- 
bellion against God, missing our true 
way, the burden of guilt which it entails, 
the inevitable self-deception, as we try 
to evade the responsibility for our action. 

“Blessed,” says the Psalmist, “is he 
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Printed Text: Psalm 32 


whose transgression is forgiven, whose 
sin is covered, . . . to whom the Lord im- 
putes no iniquity . in whose spirit 
there is no guile.” The word rendered 
forgiven here means properly to lift up, 
to bear or carry away. To cover means 
to put out of sight. To impute no in- 
iquity means here to treat as if there 
were no guilt. It does not mean that there 
has been no sin or guilt, but that God 
treats one as if there were neither sin nor 
guilt. As William R. Taylor remarks in 
the Interpreter’s Bible: “ ‘I forgive you, 
but I can never forget’ is no word of 
God’s. He does both.” Perhaps Dr. Tay- 
lor is right too in his interpretation of 
the final clause: “As a result of God’s 
generosity, there is not only pardon but 
cleansing; and the sinner becomes a man 
purged from inner falsehood, a man in 
whose spirit there is no guile.”” To have 
the burden of one’s sin carried away, the 
shame of it covered over, its guilt can- 
celled, its hurt to one’s inner integrity 
healed does indeed bring happiness, that 
true and abiding happiness, which is 
what the Scripture means by blessedness. 


Il. The Misery of Unforgiveness, 3-4 

Having described the joy of forgive- 
ness the Psalmist proceeds to recall the 
misery of his unforgiven state, the misery 
which he knew during the period when 
he refused to acknowledge his sin to God 
or himself. Says Albert Barnes: 

“The condition of his mind was evi- 
dently this—he had committed sin, but 
he endeavored to hide it in his own mind; 
he was unwilling to make confession of 
it and to implore pardon. He hoped, prob- 
ably, that the conviction of sin would 
die away; or that his trouble would cease 
of itself; or that time would relieve him; 
or that employment—occupying himself 
in the affairs of the world—would soothe 
the anguish of his spirit, and render it 
unnecessary for him to make a humiliat- 
ing confession of his guilt. He thus de- 
scribes a state of mind which is very 
common in the case of sinners.” 

Whatever the explanation, for a pro- 
longed period, the Psalmist was unwill- 
ing to face facts, to acknowledge that he 
had sinned. As a consequence, he recalls, 
“my body wasted away... thy hand was 
heavy upon me... my strength was dried 
up.” The first and third statements re- 
fer to his physical condition—he lost 
weight, he lost strength, he lost vitality, 
he was probably physically ill. The sec- 
ond clause refers to his mental condition, 
which was the real cause of his physical 
malaise. “When I declared not my sin, 
my body wasted away through my groan- 
ing all day long... .” A man’s body 
may waste away through disease; but it 
may also waste away because his mind 


is not at rest, or because of unhealthy 
emotions which he has been unable or 
unwilling to exorcise, or because of fear 
or guilt, unacknowledged it may be, 
which preys constantly upon his mind. 
That seems to have been the Psalmist’s 
difficulty. For day and night—without 
let up—his groaning never ceased. As 
Barnes said: 


“It was the remembrance of guilt that 
troubled him, but that seemed to him to 
be the hand of God. It was God who 
brought that guilt to his recollection; and 
God kept the recollection of it before his 
mind and on his heart and conscience 
so that he could not throw it off.” 


In a stimulating book, Pastoral Psy- 
chiatry, written some years ago John 
Sutherland Bonnell, pastor of the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church of New 
York, gives case after case of men and 
women who have suffered in body, mind 
and soul because of a repressed sense of 
guilt—mental and physical symptoms 
which were immediately diminished after 
they had confessed their sin and accepted 
the fact of God’s forgiveness. “I know 
few errors more damaging to mental, and 
physical well being,” he says, “than a 
prolonged refusal to seek the relief and 
healing that is found in confession and 
forgiveness.” In this connection he 
quotes the words of C. G. Jung: 

“There appears to be a conscience in 

mankind which severely punishes the man 
who does not somehow and at some time, 
at whatever cost to his pride, cease to 
defend and assert himself, and instead 
confess himself fallible and human. 
For we are all in some way or other kept 
asunder by our secrets and instead of 
seeking through confession to bridge over 
the abyss that separates us ore from an- 
other who choose the by-way of deceptive 
opinion and illusion.” 


Fortunately, the Psalmist found, as 
everyone may find 


Ill. The Way to Health and Peace 


He decided to be honest with God and 
to conceal nothing, to hold back nothing. 
“T acknowledged my sin to thee, and I 
did not hide my iniquity; I said, ‘I will 
confess my transgressions to the Lord,’ 
then,” then “thou didst forgive the guilt 
of my sin.” The forgiveness was prompt, 
it came immediately, even before the 
words were out of his mouth, as soon as 
he had formed the actual resolution. 

How did the Psalmist know that God 
had forgiven him? Writing more than a 
hundred years ago Albert Barnes said: 

“It may have been in his case by direct 
revelation, but it is more probable that 
he obtained this evidence in the same way 
that sinners do now, by the internal peace 
and joy which follows such an act of peni- 
tent confession. In regard to this we may 
observe—(a) the very act of making con- 
fession tends to give relief to the mind; 
and, in fact, relief never can be found 
when confession is not made. (b) We 
have assurance that when confession is 
made in a proper manner God will pardon. 
(c) When such confession is made, peace 
will flow into the soul. The peace 
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which follows from a true confession of 
guilt before God proves that God has 
heard the prayer of the penitent, and has 
been merciful in forgiving his offences.” 


Writing further on the same point but 
in our own day, Dr. Bonnell says: 


“From the depths of the subconscious 
life there sometimes arises memories, 
emotions, impulses that express them- 
selves in the conscious life of the indi- 
vidual, like bubbles that arise from the 
bed of a mill-pond and break upon the 
surface. They make their presence known 
in acute nervous disorders, decreasing ef- 
ficiency in daily tasks, a sense of in- 
feriority, phobias, and mental anguish 
that destroys the peace of mind and heart. 
The more he strives to repress these mem- 
ories that cry out for a hearing, the worse 
does the nervous condition of the patient 
become. 

“In every case where the trouble is due 
to past trangressions the sovereign rem- 
edy is a full and complete confession. That 
alone can bring the realization of God’s 
forgiveness, with inward cleansing and 
peace. 

“Shakespeare, who plumbed the depths 
of human emotions, understood how des- 
perately may be this need. In his tragedy, 
Macbeth, we see Lady Macbeth, after the 
murder of Duncan, King of Scotland, tor- 
tured by a guilty conscience. In her 
dreams, where the subconscious mind 
holds sway, she sees the stain of the dead 
king’s blood on her hands. She walks in 
her sleep, frantically trying to efface this 
evidence of her guilt. 

“Out, damned spot! Out, I say! 

Here’s the smell of blood still; 

All the perfumes of Arabia will not 

sweeten this little hand.’ 

“Macbeth, who has been watching his 
wife, says to the attendant physician: 


“*Canst thou not minister to a mind 
diseas’d, 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 

Raze out the written troubles of the 

brain, 

And with some sweet oblivious antidote 

Cleanse the stuff’d bosom of that peril- 

ous stuff 

Which weights upon the heart?’ 

“To which the physician replies: 
“*Therein the patient must minister to 

himself.’ 

“The great dramatist was right. Each 
of us holds in his hand the key to his own 
happiness. Only he can unlock the secret 
door that allows the peace of God to enter 
and find dwelling place in his heart.... 

“Any minister who has looked deep into 
human hearts will not be deluded by the 
placid exterior of men and women into 
thinking that few people have problems 
to distress them. He has learned from 
experience, that in a multitude of human 
lives there is restlessness, nervous ten- 
sion, inner confusion, and disintegration 
of character. He knows, too, that to him 
has been entrusted a message that can 
bring into these disoriented lives healing, 
serenity, and peace.” (Pastoral Psychia- 
try, published by Harper and Brothers.) 

Having found for himself the way to 
health and peace, the Psalmist wishes 
others likewise to find the way. So we 
have 
IV. An Exhortation, 6-7 

The exhortation is based on the Psalm- 
ist’s experience of the blessings of peni- 
tence. “Therefore let every one who is 
godly. .’ Why does he say, “Every- 
one who is godly”? Does he mean to 
exclude the ungodly? Perhaps he does, 
for one who is truly ungodly can hardly 
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pray to a God in whom he does not be- 
lieve. Certainly he does not mean to 
exclude the man who believes in God and 
yet has fallen into sin. Says Barnes: 

“The encouragement is to those who 
feel that they are sinners; who desire 
some way of relief from the burden of 
sin; who are convinced that there is no 
other source of relief but God, and who 
are disposed to make the same trial which 
the Psalmist did—to find peace by mak- 
ing confession of sin.” 

“Let everyone who is godly offer prayer 
to thee in a time when thou mayest be 
found,” reads the KJv, which may be 
the meaning of the somewhat obscure He- 
brew phrase. Certainly if we do not keep 
our lives open to God, it may be difficult 
for us to find him in the hour when we 
need him most. And yet God is always 
ready to hear the prayer of the penitent. 
Modern scholars generally translate with 
the rsv: “Let everyone who is godly 
offer prayer to thee; at a time of distress, 
in the rush of great waters, they shall 
not reach him.” With forgiveness, in 
other words, comes security. Security in 
time of danger, protection from all real 
harm to the soul; deliverance from threat- 
ened danger, including the last great 
danger of all. 

Vv. A Warning, 8-11 

The warning is based on the sorrows 
of impenitence as illustrated in the 
Psalmist’s experience. The Psalmist seems 
to be thinking here of the young: “I 
will instruct you and teach you the way 
you should go... .” The great Augustine 
and many others think that it is the Lord 
who speaks in verse 8, but it seems more 
likely that it is the Psalmist drawing 
lessons from his experience. He has por- 
trayed the joy which comes to one who 
has found forgiveness for his sin; but 
it would be far better for those who are 
young to avoid the sin which dragged him 
down to the depths, every sin which in- 
volves some consequences which no one 
can escape (cf. Psalm 1). And so he 
urges them to accept instruction. “Be not 
like a horse or a mule.” 

“Brute animals without reason must 
be controlled and compelled by force to 
learn to submit to man’s will. If man 
will not draw near to God and obey him 
of his own free will he lowers himself to 
the level of a brute and must expect to 
be treated accordingly and disciplined by 
judgment.” 

Verse 10 draws the strings together: 
“Many are the pangs of the wicked”— 
the Psalmist had learned the hard way 
—but steadfast love surrounds him who 
trusts in the Lord.” Therefore, “Be glad 
in the Lord, and rejoice, O righteous, and 
shout for joy, all you upright in heart.” 
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BOOK NOTES 


SERMONS ON QUESTIONS CHILDREN 
ASK. By Arthur W. Mielke. Thos. Y. Crowell, 
New York. 245 pp., $3.75. 





Here is a book of amazing depth and 
surprising simplicity of form; of compli- 
cated questions and sincere answers; of 
fresh ideas surrounding former themes. 
Sermons on Questions Children Ask by 
Arthur W. Mielke has each children’s 
sermon paired with one for adults on the 
same theme. The author notes that chil- 
dren are not theologians but they fre- 
quently ask profound theological ques- 
tions. Too often, when teachers, parents, 
and ministers try to give satisfying an- 
swers they find themselves struggling with 
basic problems such as the answer to 
prayer, the meaning of creation, the final- 
ity of death. This book contains 15 ques- 
tions each backed with answers for chil- 
dren first, followed by the same ideas in 
more mature thought and form. 

How would you answer some of these 
questions? “Will I hit a homerun if I 
pray ?”’. “Why did God let them 
crucify Jesus?”. . . “Why did God make 
flies and mosquitoes?” Here we find the 
problems of unanswered prayer, of the 
suffering of the righteous and the prob- 
lem of evil. When you have read this 
very usable and unusual volume you will 
have a ready backlog of material for such 
questioning . . . or you may have the op- 
portunity of presenting it to a group of 
listeners of every age to calm minds that 
have harbored such questions for a mo- 
ment or a lifetime. 

The goal of the author has been met 
fully with his “earnest hope that children 
will receive satisfying answers to some 
of the questions they are asking and that 
adults will find help in thinking through 
the theological issues raised by the chil- 
dren’s questions.” 

BrEssIE M. BuRROWS. 
Pittsburgh Theological Seminary. 

THE GREATEST SERMONS OF GEORGE 
H. MORRISON, with introduction by George 
M. Docherty. Harper & Bros., New York. 
256 pp., $3.50. 

Here are forty sermons once preached 
from the pulpit of Wellington church, 
Glasgow, by one of Scotland’s most hon- 
ored preachers, George H. Morrison. 
Through an introductory chapter on his 
life, career, and preaching habits, George 
M. Docherty helps us to orient Morrison’s 
name with his times. Although this essay 
lacks comprehensiveness by reason of 
space and a certain lyrical note because 
Docherty never heard Morrison preach, 
yet the facts are there and those who 
would wish to supplement them may con- 
sult Alexander Gammie’s little portrait 
in Preachers I Have Heard (Pickering & 
Inglis, London). 

Sharp critics will make a fuss about the 
title of this volume because no one, after 
three decades, can designate which of 
Morrison’s sermons were “greatest”? or by 
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what criteria such selections can be made. 
And some others will murmur about the 
phrase, “preacher’s preacher,” a badge 
that few except the incompetent would 
blush to wear. What is the editorial strat- 
egy here? It can not be a matter of ex- 
amining Morrison’s method because it is 
unlikely he would preach this way today. 
In the art of preaching there is nothing 
timely nor permanent in a method. Nor 
can these sermons be a resource for illus- 
trations because Morrison used few that 
could be separated from his own personal 
experience. A better title might have 
been, “The Preaching of George H. Mor- 
rison.” Readers would then be invited 
to see how deep devotional study, wide 
cultural interests, and a mature under- 
standing of human nature were at work 
in the preaching of one man. These fac- 
tors are needed desperately in contem- 
porary preaching but they cannot be se- 
cured ready-made from Morrison or from 
pirating his stuff. The modern preacher 
finds here, therefore, not a method but 
a challenge, not a place to wonder but 
of judgment, not the key to “pithy points 
for played-out preachers” but an example 
of the best qualities of the literature of 
preaching to which he may well aspire. 
DonaLp MACLEOD. 

Princeton Theological Seminary. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Presbyterian, U. S. 

Jeff T. Kesterson 
N. C., to the East Ridge church, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., 3601 Weldon Dr., Nov. 1. 

Clifford D. Caldwell from Charlotte, 

. C., to 1810 Woodland Ct., High Point, 

C., where he is assistant pastor in 
the First church. 

Alton H. Glasure has resigned as pas- 
tor of the First church, St. Petersburg, 
Fla., to become coordinator of the fund- 
raising campaign on the development 
staff of Florida Presbyterian College in 
that city. 

T. Russell 
Miss., to 
Ala, 

Thomas P. Lovett from Waco, Texas, 
to 2203 San Antonio St., Austin, Texas. 

Joseph R. Cooper from Lancaster, 
Texas, to assistant pastor, First church, 
Dallas, Texas, 4434 Rawlins St., Dallas 
19. 

Patrick H. Carmichael, Richmond, Va., 
is serving the Government Street church, 
Mobile, Ala., until the new minister, 
Massey M. Heltzel of Richmond, Va., 
arrives. 

Algernon Killough from 
Miss., to Centreville, Miss. 

T. J. White from Whitman, Ga., to Box 
468, Covington, Ga. 

Charley B. Robinson from Fulton, Mo., 
to 307 S. 7th St., Paragould, Ark. 

William S. Porter from Wauchula, Fla., 
to the Bethel church, 1729 Thomas Dr., 
Virginia Groves Estate, Clearwater, Fla. 

J. A. Mcintyre from Fayetteville, N. C 
to Rt. 3, Laurens, 8. C 

Robert W. Boston, formerly assistant 
pastor of the South church, Kansas City, 
Mo., has become pastor of Northminster 
church, 1441 Englewood Rd., 
City 18, Mo. 

John W. Largent, Jr., from Port Char- 
lotte, Fla., to the St. Paul £436 
Fairview Hts., Tampa 11, Fla. 

Donald A. Campbell from Burkeville, 
Va., to the New Providence church, Rt. 1, 
Raphine, Va. 

Wilson T. Dowling, formerly in 
Brazil, is at 1457 
Decatur, Ga. 

Robert E. Pollock 
to the Drewry’s 
churches, 6009 
34, Va. 

Walter H. Pos from Lake Hamilton, 
Fla., to Finson Rd., Rt. 4, Bangor, Me. 

Henry T. Close from Washington, Ga., 
to 2366 Armand Dr., Atlanta 5, Ga. 

R. McFerran Crowe from Jackson, 
Miss., to 8030 S. W. 96th St., Miami, Fla. 

J. T. Gillespie from St. Simons Island, 
Ga., to 923 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

William R. Murchison from Coalgate, 
Okla., to Institute of Religion, Houston 
Medical Center, Houston, Texas, where 
he is studying. 

Robert H. Teed from 
Columbia Seminary, 
graduate work. 

George B. Telford, Jr., 
Ala., to Apt. 3, 85 Grozier Rd., Cambridge 
38, Mass., for graduate work. 

Richard C. Wells from Bogalousa, La., 
to Princeton Seminary for’ graduate 
studies. 

William E. Shenk from 
the Cottage Hill church, 
Hill Rd., Mobile, Ala. 
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from Greensboro, 


Nunan 
1650 S. 


from Greenville, 
Perry St., Montgomery, 


Handsboro, 


Kansas 


church, 


Mato 
Grosso, Catherine St., 
from 
Bluff 
Westwood 


Selma, N. C., 
and Ampthill 
St., Richmond 


Inman, S. C., to 
Decatur, Ga., for 


from Auburn, 


Bristol, Va., to 
4101 Cottage 


Robert D. Thom, Jr., from St. Louis, 
Mo., to the Community Church, Forsyth, 
Mo. 

James F. Anderson from Mt. Holly, 
N. C., to the Ft. Walton Beach and Destin 
churches, 120 Laurie Dr., Ft. Walton 
Beach, Fla. 

A. R. Cates from Blountstown, Fla., to 
Black Mountain, N. C. 

William W. Rogers from Athens, Ga., 
to director of the Westminster Founda- 
tion, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


United Presbyterian, USA 

Henry L. Millison from Philadelphia, 
Pa., to the Summitt church, 181 Caldwell 
Dr., Butler, Pa. 

Lioyd D. Homer from Jennerstown, Pa., 
to 89 Bronx St., Johnstown, Pa. 

Roy E. Shearer from Seoul, Korea, to 
Presbyterian Mission, 124 Kum _ Kok 
Dong, Andong, Korea, 

Kemper Y. Taylor from Blawnox, Pa., 
to the Lincoln Place church, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Howard McGill 
lowing service of 
Pa., church. 

Edward J. Phinn from Pittsburgh, Pa., 
to the Grace church, East Liverpool, Ohio. 

Robert V. Klitz from McKeesport, Pa., 
to the First church, Wellsburg, W. Va. 

M. Dwight Ferguson from Bakerstown, 
Pa., to the Fox Chase church, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Jean 


Bruce has retired fol- 
the East McKeesport, 


Ann Dimond, an aide in 
Calvary church, Detroit, Mich., for the 
past year has become the 17th United 
Presbyterian, USA, woman to be or- 
dained into the ministry. She is now 
serving as assistant minister of the 
Bethany church, Cleveland, Ohio, super- 
vising its Christian education department 
and youth activities. 

James H. Ford from 
lowa, to the Langdon, N. 
koma churches. 

James C. Chambers, formerly of Ports- 
mouth, Va., has become minister of the 
St. Johns church, Detroit, Mich. 

Ebbe Arvidson from Tonkawa, Okla., to 
Spencertown, N. Y. 

Diane K. Tennis from 
sity to chaplain of 
Teachers College. 

Robert W. Bradbury from Jersey City, 
N. J., to assistant pastor Central church, 
Huntington, N. Y. 

Richard H. Shaner from 
Fla., to Dexter, N. Y. 

Jay L. Bush from Kenmore, N. 
Orange, Calif. 

John L. Robertson 
Pa., to the 
N. Y., field. 

Donald M. Doss from Newcomerstown, 
Ohio, to the Ft. Washington church, New 
York City. 

Paul E. Francis, formerly of 
burg, W. Va., is now minister 
Macalester church, St. Paul, 
home address: 1668 Lincoln 

Gregory A. Oross from 
N. J., to Haverstraw, N. Y. 

Arnold G. Fredericksen from Detroit, 
Mich., to the Williamsbridge church, New 
York City. 

Clarence S. Gee of the Wrights Corners 
church, Lockport, N. Y., is retiring. 

Robert W. Meyer from Dryden, N. Y., 
to Cherry Valley, N. Y. 

Ralph T. Haas from Plainfield, N. J., 
to the First church, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Theodore G, Lilley from Buffalo, N. Y., 
to Greenwood, R. I, 

Merle W. Leak from Bellerose, N. Y., 
to assistant minister of Central church, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


the 


Rockwell City, 
Dak., and Ne- 


Cornell Univer- 
Cortland (N.Y.) 


Lake Worth, 
¥., to 


from Washington, 
Granville-Middle Granville, 


Clarks- 
of the 
Minn. His 
Ave. 

East Orange, 


McCormick Graduates ; 
Additions to the list of seminary grag 
ates (Aug. 22) reported from McCormicgg 

Seminary: 
Benjamin 
church, 1505 
apolis 2, Ind. } 

M. Paul Alexander, 603 Bridge St, 
Johnsonburg, Pa., where he serves the 
Wilcox and Johnsonburg churches. 

Antonio Elizondo, assistant, St. Andrew, 
7534 W. Berwyn Ave., Chicago 31, III. 

William Moody, Washington Avenue 
church, 6th and Washington Aves., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 


DEATHS 


A missionary family, the Richard 6, 
Ruders, returning after a furlough in thig 
country to their duties in Lahore, West 
Pakistan, were passengers on the missing 
Egyptian Misreir Viscount airliner, last 
heard from on Sept. 29 near the island of 
Elba en route from Geneva to Athens, 
Dr. Ruder was 38, his wife (Benita 
Biswas) was 29, and their daughter, 
Nirmala Jean, was one year old. Dr, 
Ruder had just completed a three-year 
assignment as physics teacher in Forman 
Christian College. Mrs. Ruder, born in 
India, was director of physical education 
in the government schools in Lahore. 

Albert W. Wood, Sr., 80, pastor in 
Keysville, Va., for some years, died in 
Richmond, Va., Oct. 10. 

Samuel G. Craig, 86, Orthodox Presby- 
terian minister and president of the 
Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing 
Co., died in Philadelphia Oct. 7. 

Anna A. Milligan, 92, for many years 
educational secretary of the United Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions of 
North America, died in Glendale, Calif, 
Sept. 12. She was one of the founders 
of the New Wilmington Conference which 
annually draws hundreds of young peo- 
ple to its missionary programs. 


CITATION 

Lloyd A. Peterson of the First church, 
Albert Lea, Minn., has been given the 
1960 Public Service Award of the News- 
paper Guild of the twin cities (Minneapo- 
lis and St. Paul) for his work in ending 
the 109-day strike against Wilson & Co. 
last February. He succeeded in drawing 
both sides back into negotiations which 
eventually ended the labor dispute. 

Clifford M. Drury, professor of church 
history at San Francisco Theological 
Seminary since 19388, received the fourth 
annual Distinguished Service Award of 
the Presbyterian Historical Society at 
Founders’ Day ceremonies. Dr. Drury’s 
citation called particular attention to his 
contribution in the development of the 
history of the United Presbyterian 
Church. He is the author of four biog- 
raphies of Presbyterian missionaries of 
the Pacific Northwest. 
OPERATION 

Donald Grey Barnhouse, Tenth church, 
Philadelphia, is recovering from a brain 
tumor operation in Temple University 
Hospital. The operation was performed 
shortly after his return from a Central 
American trip. His surgeons say the 
operation “saved his life and makes 
possible the continuance of his fruitful 
ministry for an extended period.” 


Helmke, assistant, Fi 
N. Delaware St., Indiag 
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